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even into his irregularity a constancy and gravity
which consecrated it.

lit unhappily, on account of the loss of the docu-
ments which might reassure us, a painful uncertainty
is left as regards the help given by him to his mistress
and their child, either in 1792, in 1802, or at the
time of Caroline's marriage, on the other hand we
can at any rate be glad that he did not keep his past
a secret* He neither condemns nor disowns it* Most
of those who surround him are aware of it; first
his guardians and his sister, then his wife and
some of his friends had been told the story* No
reserve was imposed on Dorothy, who ingenuously
writes about it to Miss Pollard or Mrs* Clarkson*
This sincerity is pleasing* It breathes of simplicity
and nature* It is only later that mystery enveloped
the whole adventure* It does not seem that Words-
worth as a man was responsible for it, except perhaps
in the later years of his life*

It must, however, be acknowledged that as a poet
he helped to blind the world* More intent on
education than on pure truth, aspiring to play an
almost sacerdotal role, he allowed an image of
himself, more edifying than exact* to take shape
in his verse* He hardly showed his weaknesses and
mistakes, or if he confessed them at all, did so in
terms so moderate that no one could have guessed
all that was hidden by certain harmless-looking
words* He did even more, since he undertook to
retrace his own youth, and practised in his Prelude,
where all is true* the deceit which consists in
the omission of embarrassing facts* He himself
warns us of it, in a way ; but he cannot prevent
the effect of the suppressions he thought himselfncourage this belief, but surely Wordsworth carried
